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CALENDAR,  1917-1918 


1917 

September     3 — School  of  Music,  first  term  begins 

September  10 — Convocation 

September  20 — First  Faculty  Recital 

October    3 — Weekly  Recitals  begin 

C'itober    4 — First  Students'  Recital 

October  18 — Second  Faculty  Recital 

November  12 — Second  term  begins 

November  15 — Second  Students'  Recital 

November  29 — Thanksgiving   (holiday) 

December     6 — Third  Students'  Recital 

December  23 — First  day  Christmas  vacation 

1918 

January     1 — Last  day  Christmas  vacation 
January     3 — Fourth  Students'  Recital 
January  10 — Third  Faculty  Recital 
January  28 — Third  term  begins 
February  14 — Fourth  Faculty  Recital 
February  28— Fifth  Students'  Recital 
April     8 — Fourth  term  begins 
April  18 — Sixth  Students'  Recital 
'May    2 — Undergraduate  Concert 
May  30 — Decoration  Day  (holiday) 
June  13 — Commencement 
June  17 — Midsummer  term  begins 
September  9 — Fall  term  begins 
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WILLARD  KIMBALL,  B.  MUS. 

New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  1871-72.  B.  Mus.,  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  1873.  Leipzig-,  private  student  Dr.  Oscar  Paul,  1873- 
75.  Director  Iowa  College  Conservatory,  1875-94.  Founder  and 
Director  University  School  of  Music,  189 4-. 

SIDNEY  SILBER 

Private  student  with  Ernest  Jedliczka  and  Heinrich  Barth, 
Stern  Conservatory  of  Music,  Berlin,  1900-01.  Student  at  Imperial 
University,  Theodore  Leschetizky,  Vienna,  1901-04.  Instructor 
Wisconsin  College  of  Music,  1905-06.  Director  Pianoforte  Depart- 
ment, Des  Moines  Musical  College,  1906-07.  Head  of  Pianoforte 
Department,  University  School  of  Music,  1908 -. 

MRS.  WILL  OWEN  JONES 

Graduated  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  1885.  Student 
with  Alfred  Turner,  Louis  Elson  and  Stephen  Emory.  Taught 
privately  1885-94.  Private  student  with  Rafael  Joseffy  in  New 
York,  1896-97.  Instructor  of  Pianoforte,  University  School  of 
Music,  1898-. 

HOWARD  KIRKPATRICK,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  Oberlin  Conservatory,  1S97.  Director  Gates  Con- 
servatory, Neligh,  Neb.,  1897-99.  Student  in  Leipzig,  1899.  Private 
study  w^ith  Vincenzo  Vannini,  Florence,  Italy,  1899-00.  Bachelor  of 
Music,  Oberlin,  1906.  Instructor  of  Voice  and  History  of  Music  in 
University  School  of  Music,  1900-. 

MRS.  LURA  SCHULER  SMITH,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  Oberlin  Conservatory,  1897.  Instructor  of  Piano- 
forte, Columbia  Institute,  1897-00.  Student,  Berlin,  1900-03.  As- 
sistant Head  of  Music  and  Instructor  of  Pianoforte,  Belmont  Col- 
lege, 1903-04.  Bachelor  of  Music,  Oberlin,  1906.  Instructor  of 
Pianoforte,  University  School  of  Music,  1904 -.  Private  student  of 
Regina  Watson  and  Rudolph  Ganz. 

CARL  FREDERIC  STECKELBERG 

Graduated  Chicago  Musical  College,  under  Jacobsohn,  1902. 
Assistant  in  Professor  Hugo  Heermann's  Violin  School,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Germany,  1904-05.  Graduate  Hoch  Conservatory. 
Frankfort.  Private  student  with  Ysaye  and  Sevcik.  Head  of  Violin. 
Department,  University  School  of  Music,  1905 -. 
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FACULTY 

MARCEL  ROGER  DE  BOUZON 

Graduated  University  of  Budapest,  1905.  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory, Vienna,  under  Haboek,  1905-07.  Giampietro,  Conservatoire 
Internationale  d'Opera,  mise  en  scene,  Opera  Comique,  Paris;  Dic- 
tion, M.  Jancey  and  Baron  von  Marionburg",  1907-09.  Debut,  1910. 
Entour  in  America,  1911-13.  Head  of  Voice  Department,  Grinnell 
College,  1913-16.  Instructor  of  Voice,  University  School  of  Music, 
1916-. 

JOHN  MAHARD  ROSBOROUGH 

Graduated  Northwestern  School  of  Music,  1906.  Instructor, 
1907.  London,  one  year  with  Stewart  McPherson.  Berlin,  two 
years.  Private  study  with  Martin  Krause,  Piano;  Hugo  Kaun, 
Harmon."  and  Composition.  Organist  at  the  Choralion  Saal.  Pub- 
lished work  on  Diatonic  Harmony,  1912.  Head  of  Theoretical  De- 
partment, University  School  of  Music,  1910-. 

J.  FRANK  FRYSINGER,  F.  I.  G.  C.  M. 

Private  student  in  Piano,  Organ  and  Composition  Frederick  W. 
Wolff,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1890-98.  Richard  Burmeister,  New  York, 
1900-03.  Ralph  Kinder,  Philadelphia,  1903-07.  W.  Wolstenholme, 
London,  1908.  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke,  1909.  "Fellow  of  the  Incorporated 
Guild  of  Church  Musicians"  of  London,  1913.  Member  of  The 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  Head  of  Organ  Department,  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music,  1912-. 

LOUISE  ZUMWINKEL,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1907.  Post-Graduate, 
1909.  Instructor  of  Pianoforte,  1909-12.  Private  student  with 
Anders  Rachlew  and  Madame  Teresa  Carreno,  Berlin,  1912-13.  In- 
structor of  Pianoforte,  University  School  of  Music,  1913 -. 

LILLIAN  HELMS-POLLEY 

Completed  course  Nebraska  Conservatory  of  Music,  1900. 
Private  Instructor  of  Voice,  1900-05.  Student  Wm.  Nelson  Burritt, 
1906.  Instructor  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1907-08.  Student 
with  Randegger  and  Celine  de  Polkowski,  London,  1909-10.  In- 
structor of  Voice,  University  School  ^of  Music,  1910-. 

VERA  AUGUSTA  UPTON,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1904.  Post-Graduate, 
1905.  American  Conservatory,  Chicago,  1905.  Private  student  with 
John  Dennis  Mehan,  1905-06.  Instructor  of  Voice,  University  School 
of  Music,  1906-11.  Student  with  Oscar  Saenger,  Frank  Sealey,  Dr. 
Carl  Dufft,  1911-12.  Instructor  of  Voice,  University  School  of 
Music,  1912-. 
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*ERNEST  LEROY  HARRISON,  B.  MUS. 

Instructor  of  Pianoforte,   University   School   of   Music,    1915-. 

CHARLES  HARRISON  MILLER,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  Wesleyan  University  Conservatory,  1904.  Graduate 
of  the  New  School  of  Methods  in  Public  School  Music,  Chicago, 
1909.  Vice-President  of  Music  Super^asors  of  America,  Director  of 
Music  in  the  public  schools  of  I^incoln,  Nebr.,  1903 -.  Instructor  of 
Public  School  Music,  University  School  of  Music,  1907-. 

KATHERINE  KIMBALL,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  Pianoforte,  1911.  Post- 
Graduate,  Voice,  1914.  Instructor  of  Pianoforte,  University  School 
of  Music,  1914-. 

CHARLOTTE  WHEDON 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1902.  Chalif  Normal 
School  of  Dancing  and  also  private  student  Madame  Alberti,  Pan- 
tomime, 1912,  and  Vernon  Castle,  1913.  Taught  privately  1913-15. 
Instructor  of  Aesthetic  Dancing,  University  School  of  Music,  1915-. 

WILLIAM  QUICK 

Student  University  School  of  Music,  1902-03.  Foerstel,  1905-06. 
Director  of  Music,  Oliver  Theatre,  since  1907.  Director  of  Ne- 
braska State  Band,  1915.  University  School  of  Music,  1915.  In- 
structor of  Violin,  University  School  of  Music,  1916-. 

ABRAHAM  LOEB 

Private  instructors  Heidelberg,  Germany,  1885-S9.  Head  of 
Violin  and  Orchestral  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Peru, 
Neb.,  and  State  School  for  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  1889-1912.  In- 
structor of  Violin  and  Manager  of  Publicity  Department,  University 
School  of  Music,   1912-. 

CARRIE  W.  PETTIS 

Graduated  New  England  Conservatory,  from  * 'Fletcher  Kinder- 
garten Course,"  1898.  Student,  Boston,  1902.  Instructor  Pianoforte 
for  Children,  University  School  of  Music,   1902-. 

MARGUERITE  KLINKER 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1912.  Instructor  Chil- 
dren's Pianoforte  Department,  University  School  of  Music,  1912-. 

MIRIAM  HARRIET  LITTLE 

Student  University  School  of  Music,  1912.  American  Conserva- 
tor with  Hans  Hess,  1914-15.  Instructor  of  Violoncello,  University 
School  of  Music,  1915-. 

*On  leave  of  war  absence. 
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HAZEL  GERTRUDE  KINSCELLA,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  Nora  Springs  Seminary,  1903.  Private  student  in 
Harmony  with  Thomas  Tapper,  1905.  Graduated  University  School 
of  Music,  1910.  Post-Graduate,  1911.  Private  student  with  Rafael 
Joseffy  parts  of  1913-14.  Instructor  of  Pianoforte,  University 
School  of  Music,  1910 -.  Bachelor  of  Music,  University  School  of 
Music,    1916. 

HERBERT  SCHMIDT,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1915.  Graduated  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art,  New  York,  1916.  Artist  pupil  of  Rudolph  Ganz, 
New  York,  1915-17.  Private  instructor  and  concert  pianist  in  New 
York,  I' 916-17.  Instructor  of  Pianoforte,  University  School  of 
Music,   1917-. 

RUTH  PILCHER,  B.  MUS. 

Private  Student,  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music, 
1909-10.  Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1912.  Post- 
Graduate,  1914.  Instructor  of  Pianoforte,  University  School  of 
Music,  1913-.     Bachelor  of  Music,  University  School  of  Music,  1916. 

*DON  GORDON  BERRY,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1916.  Simpson  College, 
1909-12.  Private  student  with  Edward  Llewellyn  of  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  1916.  Instructor  of  Trumpet  and  Cornet,  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music,  1916-. 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

Private  student  with  Albert  Ludwig,  and  Oscar  Wolff,  instru- 
mentation. Instructor  of  Flute  and  Clarinet,  University  School  of 
Music,  1910-. 

CHARLES  IRWIN  EWING 

Private  student  with  Anthony  Quitsol,  1902-06.  Soloist  with 
Brooks'  Chicago  Marine  Band;  Innes'  Orchestra  Band;  Bellstead 
Concert  Band;  St.  Louis  Exposition  Band;  MoUenhauer's  Boston 
Band,  1906-12.  Private  teacher,  1912-16.  Instructor  of  Clarinet, 
University  School  of  Music,   1916-. 

GRACE  JEANNETTE  WELSH 

Graduated  Northwestern  University  School  of  Oratory,  1915, 
Student  with  Robert  McClean  Cumnock.  Taught  privately,  1915-17 
Post-Graduate  Northwestern  University,  summer  of  1917.  In- 
structor of  Dramatic  Art,  University  School  of  Music,   1917-. 


♦On  leave  of  war  absence. 
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LULU  CARNES 

Graduated    University    School    of    Music,    1910.      Instructor    of 
Voice,  University  School  of  Music,  191 2-. 

THEODORE  KURTH 

Private  student  with  Tom  King  and  Ralph  Corey.     Instructor 
of  Trombone,  University  School  of  Music,   1916-. 

HOMER  KINDALL  COMPTON 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1917.     Instructor  Voice, 
1917-. 

RUTH  BAGNELL,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated    University    School    of    Music,    1914.      Instructor    of 
Pianoforte,  University  School  of  Music,  1914-. 

HELEN  McNEEN  KIMBALL 

Graduated,  University  School  of  Music,  1908.     Instructor  Piano- 
forte, 1916-. 

HARRY  ORMOND  BROWN 

Trumpet;  Cornet. 

MARGUERITE  WOODRUFF,  B.  MUS. 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1916.     Instructor  Piano- 
forte,  19 16-. 

MINNIE  AUGUSTA  STALDER 

Graduated  University  School  of  Music,  1912.     Instructor  Piano- 
forte, 1917-. 

AUGUSTUS  JUDSON  MORLEY 

Instructor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Piano  Tuning-,  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music,  190 2-. 

EVERETT  B.  CARDER 

Registrar. 

GEORGE  P.  KIMBALL,  B.  SC. 
Treasurer. 

ABRAHAM  LOEB 

Manager  Publicity  Department. 

EDITH  PFEFFER 
Assistant  Registrar. 
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PREFACE 

This  institution  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  superior  advantages  for  the  serious  study  of 
music.  Its  beginning  was  in  1880,  when  by  the  act  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  was  created.  Since  1894  it  has  been 
conducted  and  maintained  without  financial  aid  from 
the  University.  For  seventeen  years  it  was  affiliated 
with  the  University,  but  since  1911  it  has  been  entirely 
independent,  and  stands  today  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  college  of  music  in  the  West. 

There  is  constantly  increasing  interest  in  this  country 
in  the  study  of  music  in  its  higher  forms  as  a  means  of 
general  culture.  The  discriminating  student  is  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  soundest  instruction  in 
modern  methods.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we 
request  the  reader  to  investigate  the  facts  regarding 
the  relative  advantages  of  this  and  other  schools  of 
music. 

Comprehensive  courses  are  offered  in  all  branches, 
and  the  instructors  included  in  the  faculty  are  pre- 
pared, by  the  most  liberal  education,  to  impart  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  teaching  of  theoreti- 
cal and  applied  music  and  dramatic  art. 

The  influence  of  teachers  who  are  recognized  masters 
of  music  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student. 

Students  are  impressed  with  the  fact,  on  entering 
the  School,  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  musician- 
ship can  be  acquired  without  great  perseverance  and 
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high  ambition  through  consecutive  years  of  application. 
For  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  complete  the  pre- 
scribed courses  due  credit  will  be  given  for  thorough 
work  accomplished  prior  to  matriculation,  and  for 
those  whose  means  will  not  allow  them  to  continue  to 
graduation  the  most  efficient  instruction  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  highest  examples  of  art  are  continually  placed 
before  the  student  and  every  incentive  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  thoroughly  educated  instructors 
have  proven  helpful  is  offered. 

It  is  generally  conceded  regarding  music  study  that 
better  results  are  obtainable  in  schools  where  many 
instructors  are  employed  together  working  for  one 
common  end  than  is  possible  under  private  instruction, 
where  liberal  courses  in  literature  and  science  are  also 
offered.  Nearly  all  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  land  have  placed  the  study  of  the  science  of  music 
on  an  equal  basis  with  other  studies,  and  thus  recog- 
nize its  disciplinary  and  culture  value. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  following  pages  should  be 
sufficient  to  convince  one  that  all  the  requirements  for 
art  study  are  met  in  the  "West,  and  at  moderate  ex- 
pense. No  school  East  or  West  offers  more  complete 
courses  in  all  branches  or  maintains  a  higher  standard. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  commodious  and  well-appointed  building  which 
is  the  home  of  the  School  of  Music  was  constructed  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Conservatory,  and  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  The 
building  is  located  opposite  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska campus  on  the  south ;  is  seventy-one  feet  front 
on  Eleventh  street  and  one  hundred  feet  front  on  R 
street.  It  has  four  stories,  including  high  basement, 
and  finished  in  the  best  manner  possible ;  steam  heated, 
electric  lighted,  and  equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. 

It  is  of  easy  access  to  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
business  centers,  churches,  and  libraries,  and  the  liter- 
ary and  musical  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded is  ideal. 

The  studios  of  the  entire  School  have  been  furnished 
with  grand  pianos  from  the  factory  of  Wm.  Knabe  & 
Son,  and  the  practice  rooms  with  Haines  and  Welling- 
ton pianos,  sixty-five  in  all,  of  the  latest  type  and 
scale. 

SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES 

A  faculty  of  artists,  and  of  wide  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

Academic  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music. 

Instruction  based  on  progressive  and  modern  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy. 

A  complete  and  liberal  course  of  study  in  each  de- 
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partment,  clearly  outlined,  which  is  required  of  every 
candidate  for  graduation. 

A  uniformity  of  purpose  in  all  departments,  result- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  of  economy  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  time,  effort  and  expense. 

The  practical  demonstration  of  all  theories  advanced. 

The  musical  atmosphere  and  high  class  of  students, 
by  which  one  is  greatly  stimulated. 

A  normal  training  department  for  young  teachers. 

The  opportunities  of  practice  and  observation  in  con- 
ducting chorus,  orchestra  and  large  classes. 

The  advantage  of  hearing  great  choral  works  and 
artists'  concerts. 

The  school  of  public  performance  in  music  and  dra- 
matic art. 

The  convenient  location,  and  close  proximity  to  li- 
braries, churches,  stores  and  places  of  interest. 

The  many  free  privileges  in  all  branches  of  study. 

The  central  location  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  oldest  and  largest  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
the  entire  West.    Established  twenty-four  years. 

A  free  teachers '  bureau  is  conducted  which  annually 
secures  lucrative  positions  for  graduates  of  the  School 
only. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music 
must  pledge  themselves  to  a  loyal  observance  of  all  the 
School  regulations. 

Places  of  residence  at  approved  homes  will  be 
secured  for  students  upon  request. 

All  matters  of  business  relating  to  tuition,  private 
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lessons,  change  of  lessons  and  hours  must  be  arranged 
for  at  the  office. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  change  instructors  with- 
out first  consulting  the  Director  and  giving  a  valid 
reason  for  changing. 

Students  must  be  industrious  and  attend  recitations 
regularly  and  promptly.  Tardiness  at  recitations  and 
single  abser-^.es  will  result  in  loss  to  the  pupil;  all  les- 
sons falling  upon  legal  holidays  or  vacation  days,  as 
announced,  and  including  Thanksgiving  Day,  Decora- 
tion Day  and  Fourth  of  July,  will  not  be  made  up ;  in 
case  of  protracted  illness  the  loss  will  be  shared 
equally  with  the  pupil.  Under  no  consideration  will 
money  be  refunded  unless  the  reasons  therefor  are 
promptly  reported  to  the  Registrar  when  they  occur. 

The  bulletin  board,  on  which  may  be  found  notices 
of  concerts,  lectures,  and  general  information,  is  in  the 
main  corridor,  and  should  be  consulted  daily. 

Students  should  not  perform  in  public  without  con- 
sulting the  instructor.  Students  must  not  connect 
themselves  with  other  schools  of  music  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Director. 

Credit  for  theoretical  work  done  outside  the  School 
previous  to  entrance  will  be  given  on  examination. 

Any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  should  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  office,  where  it  will  receive  immediate 
correction.  The  School  will  not  be  responsible  for  pri- 
vate arrangements  made  with  instructors  for  missed 
or  delayed  lessons. 

Students  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than 
one  term  of  ten  weeks,  except  for  the  unexpired  por- 
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tion  of  it,  and  when  the  term  is  entered  upon,  tuition 
will  not  be  refunded  on  account  of  withdrawal. 

All  bills  are  payable  strictly  at  the  opening  of  the 
term. 

A  discount  of  six  per  cent  will  be  allowed  on  tui- 
tion paid  for  a  year  in  advance.  This  applies  only 
when  two  or  more  studies  are  taken. 

Private  lessons  must  be  taken  when  there  is  an  in- 
sufficient number  to  form  a  class. 

REGISTRATION  BY  MAIL 

Old  students  desiring  to  continue  with  former  in- 
structors may  remit  tuition  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
year.  New  students  may  have  a  similar  privilege,  but 
should  indicate  a  second  choice. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  possession  of  a  reliable  memory  is  a  positive 
necessity  for  all  who  excel  in  music  study.  Hence  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory  holds  a  very  important  place 
in  the  work  of  this  School.  The  uniform  strength  and 
certainty  of  memory  displayed  by  all  students  is  an  in- 
spiring feature  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  recitals, 
where  all  solo  work  is  of  course  thus  performed. 

The  libraries  of  the  city  contain  a  large  number  of 
works  on  subjects  relating  to  music.  These  are  at  the 
disposal  of  students,  and  they  are  advised  to  take  up 
a  course  in  reading. 

We  are  frequently  asked  if  positions  are  guaranteed 
to  those  who  complete  the  course,  and  to  this  we  reply 
that  to  our  knowledge  no  person  who  has  graduated 
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thus  far  has  failed  to  find  a  position  suited  to  his 
ability.  There  are  always  good  positions  aAvaiting  the 
liberally  educated  musician,  and  we  aid  students  to 
obtain  them,  but  positions  are  not  guaranteed. 

From  the  School  of  Music  are  sent  out  annually 
scores  of  students  to  all  parts  of  the  West  who  are  oc- 
cupying responsible  positions  as  teachers  of  music  who 
will  gladly  testify  to  the  high  standard  of  instruction 
maintained. 

ARTISTS'  BUREAU 

The  faculty  of  the  School  includes  artists  of  recog- 
nized ability — pianists,  violinists,  and  vocalists,  whose 
services  may  be  obtained  for  concerts  and  recitals. 
Those  interested  in  arranging  concerts  and  courses  of 
entertainment  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Director. 

As  an  art  center  Lincoln  has  no  superior  in  the  West. 
The  noted  artists  who  travel  from  coast  to  coast  are 
generally  heard  here,  as  well  as  the  larger  orchestras 
and  operatic  companies.  It  may  be  further  stated  that 
more  than  eight  thousand  students  attended  her  col- 
leges and  universities  last  year. 

The  Following  Courses  Are  Offered: 

Post-Graduate — For  professional  students  and  those 
preparing  for  a  public  career.    Two  years.    Certificate. 

Academic — Major  in  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin  or 
Composition,  with  minor  from  same  group.  Pull  Theo- 
retical course.  Five  years.  Leads  to  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Music  or  diploma. 
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Teacher's  Certificate — Piano,  Voice,  Organ  or  Violin, 
with  one  year  of  Harmony,  Theory,  Appreciation,  Ear- 
Training,  History,  Pedagogy  and  Sight  Reading.  Two 
years. 

Public  School  Supervisor — Methods,  Theory.  Psy- 
chology and  Orchestra  Class.     One  year.     Certificate. 

Piano  Tuning — Practical  and  Theoretical  work.  Ear- 
Training,  History.     Six  months. 

Preparatory — For  Children.  The  Fletcher-Copp  sys- 
tem of  objective  study.  Pianoforte  only.  One  to  two 
years. 

Extension  Courses  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Composition,  and  Violin  Pedagogy,  by  correspondence. 

Modern  Languages — French,  German  and  Italian 
diction. 

Dramatic  Art  and  Expression — Public  Speaking, 
Recitation.  Criticising  and  analysis  of  plays.  Tech- 
nic  of  acting.     Preparation  for  recitals  and  the  stage. 

Eurhythmies  and  Aesthetic  Dancing. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

As  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  applied  music 
can  be  made  only  by  private  instruction  (wherein  the 
student  has  the  undivided  attention  of  the  instructor) 
this  plan  is  in  operation.  In  all  theoretical  studies 
class  instruction  is  generally  preferable. 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  intended  to  give 
those  who  complete  them  the  highest  degree  of  profi- 
ciency. While  it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact 
course  for  each  individual,  or  the  length  of  time  re- 
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quired,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical. 
The  work  indicated,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be  carried 
by  all  candidates  for  graduation. 

The  School  offers  complete  courses  in  Pianoforte, 
Organ,  Voice  Culture,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Brass  and 
Wood- Wind  instruments;  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Composition,  History  of  Music,  Theory  of  Music, 
Analysis,  Ear-Training,  Pedagogy,  Public  School 
Music,  Appreciation,  Kindergarten  methods.  Dramatic 
Art,  Public  Speaking,  and  Aesthetic  Dancing. 

Degrees,  diplomas  and  teachers'  certificates  are 
given  to  students  completing  work  in  prescribed 
courses.  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  an 
English  education  equivalent  to  the  courses  offered  by 
accredited  high  schools  to  the  State  University  and 
must  pursue  three  courses,  viz. :  two  years  in  the 
science  of  music,  which  includes  harmony,  counter- 
point, general  theory,  appreciation,  history,  ear-train- 
ing, pedagogy  and  analysis,  and  in  applied  music, 
either  the  pianoforte,  organ,  violin,  'cello,  or  voice  cul- 
ture, as  a  major  study  five  years,  and  a  minor  from  the 
same  group  to  be  pursued  eight  terms,  tw^o  lessons  each 
week.  No  person  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  until  one  year  of  harmony  has  been  successfully 
completed.  These  requirements  are  made  in  order  to 
secure  to  one  who  seeks  a  degree  such  mastery  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  musical  art  as  will  fit  one 
for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  the  world  of  music;  to 
guard  against  a  narrow  and  one-sided  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  develop  a  broad  and  generous  musician- 
ship which  does  not  overestimate  the  value  of  virtu- 
osity alone. 
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Diplomas  are  given  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
musical  requirements  as  outlined  above,  but  have  not 
had  the  English  education  required  for  a  degree.  All 
candidates  for  degrees  must  submit  the  school  credits 
which  they  have  earned. 

To  persons  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  to  grad- 
uation a  teacher's  certificate  will  be  granted  after  com- 
pleting one  year  harmony,  history,  theory,  apprecia- 
tion, ear-training,  sight  reading  and  pedagogy,  to- 
gether with  the  second  year  of  the  course  as  prescribed, 
in  any  principal  branch  of  applied  music. 

A  student  not  a  candidate  for  degrees,  diploma  or 
certificate  may  select  any  branch  or  branches  he  de- 
sires to  pursue. 
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THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT 


JOHN   M.   ROSBOROUGH 
HOWARD   KIRKPATRICK 
*  DON  GORDON  BERRY 
RUTH  PILCHER 


This  department  embodies  nine  courses,  one  or  more 
of  which  may,  for  convenience,  be  carried  each  under- 
graduate year,  as  follows : 

I — Elementary  and  General  Theory.  II— Apprecia- 
tion. Ill — History  of  Music.  IV — Ear-training.  V — 
Harmony.  VI — Counterpoint.  VII — Canon  and  Fugue. 
VIII — Aanalysis.    IX — Composition  and  Orchestration. 

COURSE    I — Elementary   and    General    Theory 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  those  principles  which 
underlie  all  music,  such  as  phenomena  of  sound  as  related  to 
music,  the  consonance  and  dissonance,  the  tempered  scale, 
etc.    Two  terms. 

COURSE   il — Appreciation 

The  study  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  lectures  on 
aesthetics,  program  music,  music  appreciation,  concluding 
with  a  study  of  the  folk-music  of  all  countries,  with  illustra- 
tions.    Two  terms. 


*  On  leave  of  war  absence. 
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COURSE    lll-«-History  of    Music 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  science  and  art  of 
music  from  700  B.  C.  to  the  present  day,  with  a  chronological 
survey  of  the  chief  events  of  science,  art,  literature,  religion, 
politics  and  society.  Greek  civilization,  early  Christianity, 
the  modern  age.  Evolution  of  instruments  and  technics,  ma- 
terial of  composition  and  musical  perception.  Virtuoso  com- 
posers, conductors,  instrumentalists  and  singers.  Current 
musical  events  covering  every  subject  are  made  a  prominent 
part  of  each  lecture;  research  work  and  a  course  of  reading 
are  required.     Four  terms. 

COURSE    IV — Ear-Training 

Ear-training  is  the  science  of  musical  perception.  While 
this  subject  covers  many  of  the  things  taken  up  in  elementary 
harmony,  it  is  a  distinct  course,  which  may  be  taken  before 
elementary  harmony  or  in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  student  is  urged  to  begin  this  study  as  early  in  his 
theoretical  course  as  possible,  although  it  may  be  taken  at 
any  period. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  subjects  covered  in  one 
semester:  Mode  of  procedure  and  notation.  Isolated  rhythm. 
Tonal  isolation  in  the  major  mode.  The  keys  and  modulation. 
Melodies  in  the  major  mode.  Tonal  isolation  in  the  minor 
mode.  Melodies  in  the  minor  mode.  Chromatics.  Chromatic 
melodies.  Intervals.  Consonance  and  dissonance.  Phrases 
for  two  voices.  Triads  in  the  fundamental  position.  Triads  in 
the  inversions.  Phrases  for  three  and  four  voices.  Tempo 
and  thematic  association.    The  whole-tone  scale.    Two  terms. 

COURSE  V— Harmony 

1.  A  very  thorough  study  of  scales,  intervals  and  triads. 
One  term. 

2.  Beginning  lessons  in  chord  progression.  Definitions  and 
rules  for  melodic  and  harmonic  progressions.  Study  of  the 
simple  four-measure  phrase.    One  term. 
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3.  Harmonization  of  more  advanced  melodies;  inversions  of 
chords;  concert  and  discord;  sequence;  passing  tones;  sus- 
pensions; modulation.    One  term. 

4.  Devoted  almost  entirely  to  harmonization  of  given  and 
original  melodies,  which  call  for  the  use  of  material  found  in 
most  hymns,  with  the  exception  of  chromatics.     One  term. 

5.  Chromatic  harmony;  forms  of  the  chromatic  scales; 
chromatic  triads,  chords  of  the  seventh  and  of  the  ninth. 
Enharmonic  modulation;  false  notation;  hymn;  composition; 
male  quartet  writing;  trio  writing.  This  term  ends  with  a 
review  of  the  entire  course.     One  term. 

COURSE   Vl— Counterpoint 

This  course  requires  three  terms  for  completion,  and  is 
divided  by  terms  as  follows: 

1.  Strict  two-part  counterpoint  in  the  five  species.  One 
term. 

2.  Strict  three  and  four  part  in  all  species.  Beginning  les- 
sons in  free  counterpoint.    One  term. 

3.  Advanced  free  counterpoint;  fugue  and  all  forms  of 
canon;  contrapuntal  elaboration  of  chorales;  double  counter- 
point in  the  octave,  tenth,  twelfth  and  fifteenth;  study  of  the 
life  and  works  of  contrapuntal  writers.    One  term.. 

COURSE  VII— -Canon  and   Fugue 

Entrance  to  this  course  requires  completion  of  courses  IV 
and  V.  It  consists  of  original  compositions  of  canon  for 
voices  and  organ  and  for  fugue  in  from  three  to  five  voices, 
vocal  and  instrumental.     One  term. 

COURSE  VI!!— Analysis 

Metre,  Rhythm,  Motive,  Section,  Phrase,  Period.  Two  and 
three  part  song  forms.  Phrase  Extensions.  Trio.  Double 
Period  Phrase  Groups.  Smaller  vocal  forms.  Irregular  forms. 
Modern  song.     Structural  analysis  of  the  Dance  Forms.     The 
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ancient  suite.  Modern  suite.  Theme  and  variations.  Pas- 
sacaglia,  Basso  Ostinato.  Tone  Color  and  Tonality.  The 
Sonata.  Rondo.  Overture.  Concerto,  Symphony,  Symphonic 
Poem.  The  Polyphonic  forms.  Cantata,  Mass,  Oratorio,  Opera. 
Theoretical  and  aesthetic  analysis  of  Choruses,  Motets,  Ora- 
torios, Operas.  Formal  and  critical  analysis  of  the  larger 
works  of  Wagner,  Richard  Strauss,  Puccini,  Debussy.  Two 
terms. 

COURSE  IX — Composition  and  Orchestration. 

Poem-settings  for  various  voice  combinations,  and  composi- 
tions for  instruments  in  fantasy  form.  Lyric  compositions  tor 
piano  in  the  song  form.  Dance  forms,  minuet,  mazurka,  polo- 
naise, gavotte,  march,  etc.,  for  instruments. 

The  sonata-form  (first  movement).  The  rondo-form.  The 
suite.  Compositions  for  sonatas  for  piano,  organ,  piano  and 
violin,  piano  and  'cello,  trio,  quartet,  quintet,  etc.  The  sym- 
phony for  orchestra,  the  concerto  for  various  instruments  with 
orchestral  accompaniment.  The  cantata,  oratorio,  for  chorus, 
solo  and  orchestra. 

Free  Composition 

Composition  pursued  as  a  major  study  will  require 
four  years  and  embodies  the  entire  theoretical  course, 
supplemented  by  two  years  each  of  two  of  the  follow- 
ing studies :   Organ,  piano,  violin,  'cello,  or  voice. 

For  graduation,  a  recital  of  original  compositions  in 
the  classic  and  modern  forms  is  required  As  the  minor 
study  to  graduation  in  other  branches,  composition  is 
elective  or  the  course  may  be  pursued  privately  as  a 
special  study.  Class  credits  in  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
VI  and  VIII  and  are  required  for  graduation  in  all 
other  branches. 
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Advanced  Credit 

Credit  for  any  work  in  the  entire  theoretical  depart- 
ment will  be  given  only  after  the  applicant  has  passed 
examinations  satisfactory  to  the  instructors. 

Lapse  in  Courses 

A  lapse  of  one  or  more  terms  in  any  theoretical 
study  requires  that  a  review  be  pursued  on  previous 
work,  or,  if  the  student  so  choose,  an  examination  will 
be  given. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  or  diplomas  are  required 
to  complete  the  theoretical  courses  through  Analysis. 
Special  students  may  pursue  the  course  privately,  re- 
ceiving, when  completed,  a  certificate. 

The  full  course  as  outlined  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music. 
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THE  PIANOFORTE—ACADEMIC  COURSE 


SIDNEY  SILBER 
MRS.  WILL  OWEN  JONES 
MRS.  LURA  SCHULER   SMITH 
J.  FRANK  FRYSINGER 
LOUISE  ZUMWINKEL 
HAZEL  KINSCELLA 
*  ERNEST  LEROY  HARRISON 
RUTH  PILCHER 
HERBERT   SCHMIDT 
KATHERINE  KIMBALL 
RUTH  BAGNELL 
MARGUERITE  WOODRUFF 
MINNIE  AUGUSTA  STALDER 
HELEN  M.  KIMBALL 


The  pianoforte  is  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  art 
and  to  round  out  the  general  musicianship  of  students. 
This  course  is  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
scientific  principles  as  exemplified  by  the  world's  lead- 
ing pedagogues  with  whom  graduate  instructors  have 
studied.  Study  is  so  arranged  as  to  equip  students  for 
the  careers  of  artist  or  teacher.  Degrees,  diplomas  and 
certificates  are  awarded  in  the  recognition  of  attain- 
ments. 

The  works  of  classic,  romantic  and  modern  compos- 

*On  leave  of  war  absence. 
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ers  are  studied  and  every  effort  is  made  to  foster  and 
improve  taste,  appreciation  as  well  as  interpretative 
faculties.  Studies  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty 
adapted  to  individual  needs  are  given  in  connection 
with  compositions  designed  to  bring  about  a  close  co- 
ordination of  the  physical,  intellectual,  emotional  and 
spiritual  faculties. 

The  entire  course  requires  approximately  five  years 
of  the  regular  student  of  average  ability,  presuming 
practically  no  knowledge  of  the  instrument  when  en- 
tering the  School.  For  students  of  more  than  average 
ability  and  previous  good  training  the  course  is  short- 
ened and  the  student  allowed  to  graduate  after  having 
successfully  passed  all  other  requirements.  Due  credit 
is  given  to  those  who  have  completed  partial  courses 
elsewhere,  or  for  work  taken  under  accredited  private 
instructors. 

Course  in  Technic 

The  course  in  technic  does  not  follow  any  prescribed 
method,  but  is  based  upon  the  individual  needs  of  each 
and  every  pupil.  It  includes,  however,  the  following 
standard  works  or  their  equivalents :  Heller,  Czerny, 
School  of  Velocity ;  School  of  Finger  Dexterity,  Loesch- 
horn,  Schytte,  Cramer,  Clementi,  Chopin,  Liszt ;  KuUak, 
Octave  Studies ;  Herzog-Pinter,  The  Art  of  Octave  Play- 
ing; Tyssen- Wolff,  Left  Hand  Studies;  Krause,  Trill 
Studies;  Leefson,  The  Trill;  Pedal  Studies  by  Gorno 
and  Whiting;  Moszkowski,  School  of  Double  Notes. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Successful  completion  of  all  theoretical  requirements 
and  a  minor  in  applied  music. 
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Ability  to  play  all  scales  and  important  arpeggios  in 
varying  velocity,  accentuation  and  dynamics. 

Ability  to  play  with  equal  facility  in  legato,  staccato 
and  portamento. 

Ability  to  play  in  all  keys  with  equal  facility. 

Mastery  of  all  rhythms  and  phrasing. 

Mastery  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  good  tone 
production. 

Mastery  of  the  functions  of  the  pedals. 

Credits  for  the  Pianoforte  Course 

Credit  Periods 

hours  per  week 
Pianoforte,  completed  on  recommendation  of 

the  instructor    20  2 

Harmony,  two  years  8  2 

Appreciation,  one-half  year 2  2 

General  Theory,  one-half  year 2  2 

History,  one  year 4  2 

Ear-Training,  one-half  year 2  2 

Sight  Reading  4  1 

Analysis,  one-half  year 2  2 

Piano  Pedagogy,  one-half  year 2  2 

Optional  Studies  in  Applied  Music 

Only  one  of  these  is  required: 

Voice  Culture,  two  years 8  2 

Violin,  two  years   8  2 

Pipe  Organ  one  year 4  2 

54  or  50 

Post-Graduate  Course 

Two  Years 
Post-graduate  study  implies  specialization  and  closer 
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individualization  in  technic  and  interpretation.  Tliis 
course  is  open  to  graduates  of  this  school  and  others  of 
equal  scholastic  requirements  and  standards.  Each 
candidate  is  required  to  give  a  full  recital  in  public  and 
prepare  a  thesis.  Post-graduate  certificate  awarded  on 
completition  of  course. 

The  following  works,  or  their  equivalents,  represent 
the  standards  maintained :  Beethoven,  Last  Five  Sona- 
tas; Schumann,  F  Sharp  Minor  Sonata;  Brahms,  F 
Minor  Sonata;  Tschaikowsky,  G  Major  Sonata;  Mac- 
Dowell,  Sonata  Tragica;  Schumann,  Symphonic 
Studies;  Godowsky,  arrangements  of  Chopin  Studies; 
Paganini-Brahms,  Variations ;  Liszt,  Transcendental 
Studies;  Balakirew,  Fantaisie  Orientale  ''Islamey"; 
and  the  following  Concertos:  Beethoven,  E  Flat; 
Brahms,  D  Minor  and  B  Flat;  Liszt,  E  Flat;  Tschai- 
kowsky, B  Flat  Minor. 

Special  Interpretation  Classes 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Silber 

In  addition  to  the  regular  post-graudate  course, 
special  interpretation  classes  are  conducted  by  Mr. 
Silber  to  which  only  post-graduates  of  this  and  other 
schools  of  equal  rank  are  admitted.  These  classes  are 
limited  to  five  members  each,  meeting  once  a  week, 
with  sessions  extending  over  two  hours.  The  work 
consists  in  exhaustive  discussion,  criticism  and  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  Mr.  Silber,  special  coach  work 
for  entire  individual  recitals  of  members  and  a  study  of 
comparative  interpretation  of  standard  repertory 
works  by  the  worid-renowned  artists. 
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Piano  Pedagogy  (Elementary) 

(See  Pianoforte  for  Children) 
This  course,  conducted  by  Miss  Pettis,  is  open  to 
students  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teaching 
very  young  children  according  to  the  latest  Kindergar- 
ten methods.  It  deals  especially  with  the  many  and 
interesting  ideas  exemplified  by  Madam  Fletcher-Copp. 

Piano  Pedagogy  (Advanced) 

This  course,  conducted  by  Mr.  Silber,  is  open  to  all 
students  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teaching 
students  of  all  grades  and  is  a  requirement  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  pianoforte  department.  Two  terms  are 
necessary  for  completion  of  M^ork,  which  is  divided  as 
follows : 

1.  Aims  and  fundamental  principles  of  pedagogy — 
Essentials  of  the  teacher's  equipment — Tone-Touch 
and  Technic — Embellishments — The  Pedals  of  the 
Piano — Dynamics — Agogics — Khythm — Tempo  rubato 
— Unity,  Balance  and  Proportion  in  Interpretation — 
Common  Mistakes  of  Pupils — Homophonic  and  Poly- 
phonic Playing — Memorization. 

2.  The  great  teachers  of  the  piano  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  art  and  science  of  teaching — various  tem- 
peraments of  pupils  and  hovf  best  to  appeal  to  them — 
The  relative  teaching  value  of  standard  works  on 
technic — Teaching  material — The  business  side  of 
teaching. 

Students  are  required  to  submit  written  questions  at 
each  session  which  are  answered  (at  the  discretion  of 
instructor)    at  following  sessions.     In  addition,   each 
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student  is  required  to  submit  a  written  review  of  a 
standard  work  on  piano  playing,  study  or  teaching 
which  is  assigned  by  instructor. 

SIGHT-READING 

Classes  in  sight-reading  are  offered,  extending 
through  the  year,  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who 
are  pursuing  pianoforte. 

The  foundation  of  all  musical  training  lies  in  the 
ability  to  read  notes  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
harmony,  to  be  able  to  sing  all  intervals  at  sight,  and 
to  become  familiar  with  the  great  choral  works  of  the 
masters.  "Without  this  training  many  a  singer  fails  to 
obtain  or  retain  a  permanent  position. 
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PIANOFORTE  STUDY  FOR  CHILDREN 


CARRIE  W.  PETTIS 
MARGUERITE  KLINKER 


The  novel  and  interesting  method  for  teaching  chil- 
dren the  piano,  as  exemplified  by  Madam  Fletcher- 
Copp,  the  objective  features  of  the  plan,  by  which  the 
child  is  continually  pleased  and  led  onward,  without 
the  seeming  drudgery  of  forDier  methods,  has  proved 
very  successful. 

The  special  advantages  provided  for  child  study  and 
the  commodious  quarters  are  set  forth  in  a  separate 
booklet,  which  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

This  department  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
Whitton-Carlisle  school  for  children  located  at  Twen- 
tieth and  D  streets. 

A  course  in  pedagogy  is  conducted  by  Miss  Pettis, 
to  which  all  who  are  candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  admitted.  It  is  arranged  so  as  to  place  before 
the  ambitious  teacher  of  children  the  many  modern  and 
interesting  ideas  concerning  this  phase  of  instruction. 
This  work  has  been  received  during  the  year  past  with 
more  favor  than  ever  before  and  consists  of  a  two- 
term  course. 
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THE  ORGAN 


J.  FRANK  FRYSINGER 


The  modern  pipe  organ  has  been  for  centuries  the 
chief  medium  of  art  in  the  music  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  now  capable  of  producing  such  varieties 
of  tone  color  and  orchestral  effects  that  its  study  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Its  introduction  into  church  edi- 
fices and  concert  halls  is  creating  a  field  of  usefulness 
which  will  be  filled  by  those  who  are  specially  pre- 
pared. 

This  department  aims  to  develop  organists  for  church 
as  well  as  concert. 

Organ  touch,  pedal  technic  and  registration  go  hand 
in  hand  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  difficulties  of  its  mastery  are  peculiar,  and  its 
study  should  not  be  undertaken  until  a  good  degree  of 
technic  is  acquired  at  the  piano,  in  most  instances  after 
the  third  year  of  the  course  has  been  completed. 

THE  COURSE 

Credit  Periods 

hours  per  week 
Organ,  throughout  the  course,  completed  on 

recommendation  of  the  instructor 12  2 

Harmony     8  2 

General   Theory    2  2 

Appreciation    2  2 

History      4  2 

Ear-Training    2  2 
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Credit  Periods 

hours  per  week 

Analysis 2  2 

Piano  Pedagogy   2  2 

Optional  Studies  in  Applied  Music 
Only  one  of  these  is  required: 

Pianoforte     12  2 

Voice  Culture   8  2 

Violin     8  2 


46  or  42 


The  course  includes  studies  by  Stainer,  Rinck;  toc- 
catas, choral  preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach;  sonatas  by 
Mendelssohn,  Merkel  and  Guilmant;  CarPs  Master 
Studies;  Horner,  Lake,  Clemens  and  Schneider  pedal 
studies  (according  to  individual  needs).  Special 
studies  in  registration.  Sight  reading.  Hymn  playing. 
Accompanying,  transposing  and  modulating.  Suites 
and  modern  pieces  by  Eogers,  Faulkes,  Eddy,  Guilmant, 
Wolstenholme,  Hollins,  Kinder,  Lemare,  d'Evry,  and 
others,  and  the  more  extended  study  of  the  great  organ 
works  of  Frescobaldi,  Bach,  Handel,  Widor,  Liszt. 
Thiele,  and  others. 
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THE  VOICE 


HOWARD  KIRKPATRICK 
MARCEL  ROGER  DE  BOUZON 
LILLIAN  HELMS-POLLEY 
VERA  AUGUSTA  UPTON 
LULU  CARNES 
HOMER  COMPTON 


The  production  of  a  pure,  resonant  and  musical  tone 
is  the  result  of  patient  and  intelligent  study,  and  the 
natural  and  easy  control  of  the  singing  voice  is  ob- 
tained only  by  the  correct  use  of  the  breath  and  vocal 
organs. 

Satisfactory  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  vocal  anatomy  and  close  application  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  Solfeggi  and  other  vocal  exercises 
from  eminent  voice  builders  are  employed,  together 
with  English,  German,  French  and  Italian  songs  and 
ballads,  leading  up  to  the  oratorio  and  opera.  Pupils 
thus  become  practical  singers,  and  this  acquaintance 
with  the  best  vocal  works  prepares  them  for  solo  sing- 
ing and  the  operatic  stage. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  develop  a  natural  and  healthy 
tone  production,  to  teach  the  control  of  breath,  body 
and  tone  which  produce  free  and  beautiful  singing. 
The  general  principles  of  the  old  Italian  school  are  ad- 
hered to.     In  many  instances  voices  which  have  been 
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abused  are  materially  helped,  and  young  voices  are 
quickly  and  permanently  placed. 

Instructors  have  made  a  special  study  of  those  diffi- 
culties of  the  throat  arising  from  local  effort  of  the 
muscles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  from 
faulty  breath  control,  and  are  prepared  to  advise  and 
correct  in  such  conditions.  The  removal  of  the  cause 
is  attended  by  immediate  benefit. 

THE  COURSE 

Credit     Periods 
hours   per  week 
Voice  Culture,  throughout  the   course,   com- 
pleted on  recommendation  of  the  instructor  16  2 

Harmony     8  2 

General  Theory    2  2 

Appreciation 2  2 

Sight  Reading 2  2 

History     4  2 

Ear-Training    2  2 

Analysis    2  2 

Vocal  Pedagogy   2  2 

Diction  2  2 

Optional  Studies  in  Applied  Music 
Only  one  of  these  is  required : 

Pianoforte 8  2 

Violin  8  2 

Organ 4  2 


50  or  46 


The  equivalent  of  the  following  is  required:  The 
principles,  theory,  and  practice  of  tone  production. 
Freedom  of  tone,  eas^',  natural  control  of  the  breath, 
high  forward  placing  of  tone,  low  and  open  position 
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of  the  throat,  articulation  and  emphasis,  legato  and 
staccato  styles,  color  and  character  of  voice  on  simple 
songs.  The  development  of  technical  facility.  Flexi- 
bility of  voice,  the  study  of  ornamentation,  the  elocu- 
tion of  singing,  phrasing  and  emphasis  continued,  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  meaning  of  songs,  the  develop- 
ment of  self-expression.  Advanced  technical  study, 
the  trill,  etc.  The  study  of  recitative  and  advanced 
work  in  interpretation,  public  performance,  or  prepa- 
ration for  teaching.  Songs  from  the  greater  masters, 
Schubert,  Franz,  Beethoven,  Schumann.  Contrasting 
styles.  English,  Italian,  French,  and  German.  The 
study  of  traditional  and  modern  interpretation.  The 
study  of  advanced  repertory,  compositions  from  ora- 
torio and  opera,  and  recital  repertory. 

Post-graduate  work  continues  the  study  of  repertory, 
and  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  teach  or 
to  become  professional  singers. 

THE  COURSE 

First  Year 

The  principles  and  location  of  breathing;  the  theory  and 
practice  of  tone  production;  freedom  of  tone  combined  with 
easy,  natural  control  of  the  breath;  high,  forward  placing  of 
tone;  low  and  open  position  of  the  throat.  Studies  in  diction, 
simple  vocal  studies  and  vocalization.  Work  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  simple  songs. 

Second  Year 

Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year.  Flexibility  of 
voice  and  study  of  ornamentation;  study  of  the  technic  of 
singing;  extended  emotional  interpretation  and  development 
of  self-expression.  A  study  of  the  easier  classics,  such  as 
Franz  and  Mendelssohn,  etc. 
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Third  Year 

Advanced  technical  studies.  The  trill  and  other  embellish- 
ments; coloratura  effects;  study  of  the  advanced  songs,  in- 
cluding the  recitative  and  aria;  public  performance  and  plat- 
form deportment;  songs  from  the  great  masters,  both  classic 
and  modern;  interpretation  of  the  traditional  and  modern 
arias  and  songs. 

Fourth  Year 

The  study  of  advanced  repertoire;  compositions  from  ora- 
torio and  opera;  recital  repertoire;  school  of  public  perform- 
ance and  preparation  for  graduating  recital. 

Post-graduate  work  may  be  pursued  and  a  certificate  given 
after  two  years'  study. 

Vocal  Pedagogy 

This  course  includes  material  which  will  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  tone  pro- 
duction ;  analysis  of  tone ;  the  effect  and  application  of 
vocal  suggestions,  vocalization  and  vocal  exercises; 
analysis  and  cultivation  of  moods  and  mood  expression ; 
stage  deportment ;  poise  and  bodily  activities  required 
in  singing;  questions  and  answers  pertaining  to  the 
vocal  art ;  illustrations  and  criticism ;  teaching  material. 

By  means  of  this  work  the  young  voice  teachers  who 
are  sent  out  will  have  a  broader  idea  of  the  vocal  art 
than  can  be  gained  through  criticism  at  the  lesson 
alone,  which  applies  largely  to  the  individual. 

Many  students  in  the  early  teaching  have  little  more 
than  the  points  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
their  own  work.  This  may  or  may  not  apply  to  the 
work  of  others. 

These  classes  have  been  found  to  be  a  most  valuable 
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adjunct  to  the  private  lessons  and  are  indispensable  to 
the  student  who  expects  to  teach  the  subject. 

Phonetics  and  Lyric  Diction 

This  is  the  study  of  the  sounds  of  speech  applied  to 
vocal  art.  France,  Germany  and  Italy  have  established 
rules  governing  the  expression  of  sounds. 

This  course  will  comprise  the  study  of  the  sounds  of 
speech  and  their  reference  to  a  phonetic  alphabet  ap- 
plied to  the  art  of  singing,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  each  language.    Four  terms. 

1.  Study  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  its  relation  to 
diction.    Italian. 

2.  French  diction. 

3.  German  diction. 

4.  English  diction  and  resume  of  the  four  languages. 
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THE  ORCHESTRAL  DEPARTMENT 


CARL  FREDERIC  STECKELBERG 

Violin.     Conductor  of  the  School  Symphony  Orchestra 
REX  ELTON  FAIR 

Flute;  Saxophone 
WILLIAM  QUICK 

Violin 
MIRIAM  HARRIET  LITTLE 

Violoncello 
*  DON  GORDON  BERRY 
HARRY  OSMOND  BROWN 

Trumpet;  Cornet 
CHARLES  IRWIN  EWING 

Clarinet 
ABRAHAM  LOEB 

Violin;  Leader  Junior  Orchestra 
THEODORE  KURTH 

Trombone;   Tuba 


The  violin,  leading  instrument  of  the  orchestra,  and 
most  intricate  of  solo  instruments,  requires  the  closest 
application  to  acquire,  in  even  moderate  degree,  a 
technic  which  will  allow  of  public  performance.  Its 
possibilities  of  expressing  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
musical  feeling  render  it  a  most  intensely  fascinating 
instrument. 

In  this  department  much  importance  is  given  to  en- 
semble playing  and  what  is  called  routine.  For  both 
orchestra  and  quartet  playing  a  thorough  knowledge 

*  On  leave  of  war  absence. 
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of  rhythm  is  required;  without  this  knowledge,  only 
solo  playing  is  possible,  and  even  this  is  often  marred 
by  the  player  being  disconcerted.  The  opportunity  is 
here  offered  to  acquire  the  power  of  concentration. 

The  School  offers  unusual  advantages  for  orchestra 
playing — the  Symphony  orchestra,  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  the  Junior  orchestra,  which  is  free  to  all 
students  in  this  course.  Violin  students  who  are  pro- 
ficient must  take  part  unless  excused  by  the  head  of 
the  department.  Regarding  private  instruction,  the 
course  is  planned  according  to  that  of  the  best  con- 
servatories in  Europe,  and  its  teachers  represent  the 
German  school  of  teaching. 

The  Violin  Course 

Credit  Periods 
hours  per  week 
Violin  throughout,  completed  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  instructor 16  2 

Harmony  8  2 

Appreciation    2  1 

Pedagogy    2  1 

History    4  2 

Analysis    2  2 

Orchestra    8  2 

Pianoforte 8  2 

50 

The  equivalent  of  the  following  compositions  is  re- 
quired in  this  course:  Kayser,  Op.  1  and  2.  Sevcik, 
Op.  6,  1,  2.  Solos :  Accolay,  Dancla,  Singelee,  Sitt,  etc. 
Duetts:  Pleyel  and  Kalliwoda.  Mazas,  Op.  36  (I-II). 
Kreutzer,  40  Etudes.    Sevcik,  Op.  7,  8,  9,  2,  3.     Cam- 
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pagnoli,  Preludes.  Solos:  Beriot.  Concertos:  Kreut- 
zer,  Mozart,  Eode  and  Viotti.  Duetts:  Dancla  and 
Viotti.  Fiorillo,  30  Etudes.  Rode,  24  Caprices.  Sevcik, 
Op.  1  and  2.  Ravelli,  12  Caprices.  Alard,  Op.  41.  Solos : 
Beriot,  Corelli,  Dvorak,  Spohr.  Concertos :  Vieuxtemps. 
Sonatas:  Bach,  Mozart.  Duetts:  Spohr.  Dancla,  Op. 
73.  Solos:  Beethoven,  Bruch,  Godard,  Hubay, 
Joachim,  Molique,  F.  Ries,  Sarasate,  Spohr,  Vieux- 
temps and  Wieniawski.  Bach,  6  Sonatas.  Dont,  Op. 
35.  Gavinies,  24  Etudes.  Solos:  Bach  sonatas,  Bar- 
rini,  Bruch,  Ernst,  Ondricek,  St.  Lubin,  Saint-Saens, 
Sarasate,  Sevcik,  Sinding,  Tartini,  Wieniawski.  Post- 
Graduate — Solos :  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Dvorak, 
Ernst,  Goldmark,  Wieniawski,  Wilhelmj,  Tchaikowsky, 
Joachim.  Sauret,  Op.  36.  Paganini,  Op.  1.  Wieniawski, 
Op.  10.    Ernst,  Artist's  Studies. 

Violin  Pedagogy 

A  course  is  offered  in  this  department  as  in  others. 
How  and  what  to  teach.  Methods  of  great  teachers 
considered.  Elements  of  success  in  teaching.  This 
course  covers  one  year. 

Students  in  this  department  may  pursue  violin  study 
partly  with  Mr.  Steckelberg  and  partly  with  an  assist- 
ant, receiving  especial  training  in  technic  and  thereby 
reducing  the  expense  for  a  year  or  more. 

Accompanying 

Is  an  art  in  itself.  One  may  become  proficient  in  the 
playing  of  instruments  and  in  singing;  may  even  be 
able  to  analyze  compositions  and  critically  understand 
the  master  works,  and  yet  be  unable  to  accompany  a 
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singer  or  violinist  in  sympathetic  manner.  For  such 
students  a  course  running  through  the  School  year  is 
offered,  affording  one  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
valuable  knowledge  of  this  phase  of  musical  art.  Mr. 
Steckelberg  will  have  charge  of  this  course  for  pianists 
in  connection  with  orchestral  instruments.  Other  prin- 
cipal instructors  will  conduct  this  course  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Children's  Classes 

Classes  in  violin  study  for  children  are  conducted  by 
Mr.  Steckelberg,  one  hour  per  week  throughout  the 
year,  for  which  a  small  tuition  charge  is  made. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


CHARLES  H.  MILLER 

CARL   FREDERIC    STECKELBERG 

HELEN   McNEEN   KIMBALL 


The  demand  for  trained  supervisors  of  music  in 
public  schools  is  steadily  increasing  and  is  fast  re- 
ceiving the  recognition  it  deserves.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  very  short  time  until  every  school  in  Nebraska 
will  not  only  employ  a  supervisor  of  public  school 
music  for  the  purpose  of  training  high  school  and 
grade  students  in  singing,  but  will  recognize  applied 
music  by  capable  private  instructors  for  full  credit  as 
a  regular  subject. 

For  years  the  University  School  of  Music  has  con- 
ducted a  one-year  course  in  Public  School  Music  de- 
signed to  fit  supervisors  for  positions  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  as  well  as  other  states. 

THE  COURSE 

Theory.    Four  terms.     Mrs.  KimbaU. 

The  Orchestra.  Ten  hours  per  term  or  twenty  hours;  last 
two  terms.    Mr.  Steckelberg. 

Methods,  practice  teaching;  outlines  of  course;  child  voice; 
conducting;  observation;  pedagogy;  sight  singing;  interpre- 
tation; history  of  development  of  school  music;  study  of  the 
work  of  the  best  American  teachers;  study  of  different  plans 
for  supervising  schools.  Four  terms.  Sixty  hours  of  recita- 
tion each  term.  (Twenty  hours  each  of  methods,  practice 
teaching  and  observation.)     Mr.  Miller. 
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Methods 

A  critical  study  is  made  both  of  the  different  courses 
in  use  and  the  methods  of  teaching.  While  the  new 
song  method  is  the  one  largely  used,  much  time  is 
spent  in  studying  the  various  drills  and  devices  of  the 
old  method.  The  courses  studied  and  outlined  are 
those  in  general  use,  as  follows :  The  New  Educa- 
tional, The  Harmonic,  The  Melodic,  The  Modern,  and 
The  Eleanor  Smith.  Also,  a  study  of  supplementary 
material  to  be  used  in  high  school  and  grades.  The 
newest  manuals  are  used  as  text-books  in  the  different 
series.  Each  course  is  outlined  so  that  the  student 
knows  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  to  give  each 
grade  as  well  as  the  leading  features  of  the  work  in 
any  grade.  Every  phase  of  the  work  is  covered,  in- 
cluding the  purpose  and  method  of  the  Eote  song,  how 
to  unite  eye  and  ear  training;  classifying  voices  for 
part  singing;  how  to  conduct  for  sight  singing;  and 
for  interpretation;  special  course  for  music  apprecia- 
tion in  both  grades  and  high  school ;  how  to  handle  the 
changing  voice  of  the  boy. 

Much  practice  teaching  is  required  with  direction 
and  criticism,  and  plans  are  completed  whereby  actual 
teaching  is  provided  in  the  Lincoln  city  schools  and 
some  of  the  suburbs. 

Psychology,  as  required  for  supervisors  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  may  be  taken 
at  the  State  University. 

Psychology  of  other  recognized  schools  accepted. 
Theory 

The  subject  matter  for  this  course  will  be  the  first 
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half  of  the  theoretical  material  in  the  Progressive 
Series  published  by  the  Art  Publication  Society  and 
edited  by  Leopold  Godowsky,  divided  into  four  terms 
by  taking  eighteen  lessons  and  two  examinations  each 
term. 

The  Progressive  Series  having  been  taken  as  the 
basis  of  credit  in  many  schools  throughout  the  country 
this  course  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
teacher. 

The  School  Orchestra 

The  School  Orchestra  is  becoming  one  of  the  regular 
institutions  in  the  musical  life  of  every  public  school. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  supervisor  to  be  a  performer 
on  an  orchestral  instrument,  but  it  is  essential  that  she 
or  he  thoroughly  understands  the  make  up  of  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  direct. 

The  orchestra  instruments  will  be  studied  in  a  most 
practical  manner,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
students  to  actually  hear  skilled  performers  in  the 
School  Symphony  Orchestra  on  every  important  in- 
strument belonging  to  the  orchestra.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  practical  directing.  Frequent  visits  by 
the  class  to  the  orchestra  rehearsals  in  the  Lincoln 
grade  schools  will  be  of  much  value. 

Seniors  in  the  Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  Departments 
may  elect  methods  as  a  minor  for  one  year,  and  ap- 
plied music  for  one  year. 

Graduates  holding  a  diploma  or  degree  may  earn  the 
Public  School  Music  certificates  in  two  terms,  consist- 
ing of  methods  and  the  orchestra  class. 
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Full  credit  for  one  term  will  be  allowed  for  the  work 
done  during  the  summer  session;  thus  enabling  stu- 
dents who  may  be  able  to  come  only  during  the  sum- 
mer to  finish  the  course  in  four  years.  For  graduates 
this  course  may  be  completed  in  two  summer  terms. 

The  following  endorsement  of  the  supervisor's  course 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  of 
interest  to  those  pursuing  or  contemplating  this  work : 

June  13,  1917. 
To  The  University  School  of  Music: 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  most  heartily  en- 
dorses the  musical  course  of  study  as  outlined  in  this  bul- 
letin. Music  is  a  subject  that  will  be  emphasized  in  the 
public  schools  by  the  Department,  and  proper  credit  will  be 
given.  All  students  completing  the  course  of  study  and  being 
legally  qualified  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  will  be  issued 
a  special  city  certificate  for  teaching  music. 

W,  H.  CLEMMONS, 

State  Superintendent. 
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TEACHERS'  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


HELEN   McNEEN  KIMBALL,   Superintendent 


The  demand  for  experienced  and  practical  teachers 
from  schools  and  colleges  is  becoming  so  urgent  that 
the  University  School  of  Music  has  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  Normal  Training  School  for  music  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  graduate  without 
practical  experience  is  seriously  handicapped  when 
seeking  a  position  in  competition  with  the  experienced 
teacher.  Heretofore  the  only  way  for  the  graduate  to 
get  experience  was  to  go  out  and  teach,  using  his  or  her 
best  judgment  as  to  the  proper  methods  to  be  employed 
in  gaining  results. 

The  Teachers'  Training  Department  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  way,  inasmuch  as  the  teaching  is 
conducted  under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  ex- 
perienced superintendent  to  whom  the  teachers  will 
be  directly  responsible. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  teaching  under  such  con- 
ditions will  fit  the  student  teacher  for  the  most  exact- 
ing demands  that  may  be  made  by  any  school  or  college 
seeking  an  experienced  teacher. 

Normal  Training  is  required  of  all  seniors  and  stu- 
dents working  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  By  special 
arrangement  other  students  may  be  permitted  to  teach. 

The  University  School  of  Music  registers,  free  of 
charge,  enough  talented  beginners  between  the  ages  of 
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eight  and  twelve  years  to  furnish  forty  hours  of  teach- 
ing per  year  to  all  who  are  required  to  enter  this  course. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  outside  teaching  be  ac- 
credited, neither  will  student  teachers  be  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  pupils. 

No  registrations  will  be  accepted  after  the  third 
term. 

In  the  Pianoforte  Department  the  *^  Progressive 
Series  of  Piano  Lessons''  will  be  used  exclusively,  and 
no  other  work  will  be  recognized  without  permission 
of  the  superintendent. 

As  all  children  in  this  department  are  supposedly  be- 
ginners, the  following  course  is  outlined  for  the  year: 

Lessons,  one  to  nine,  inclusive,  with  First  Quarterly 
Examination.  Four  Preparatory  Studies,  two  each  Ex- 
ercises and  Annotated  Studies  from  the  First  Quarter, 
and  two  Compositions  selected  from  Grade  A.  The  ap- 
proximate cost  of  this  material  will  be  $3.30. 

Rules  and  Regulations  ^ 

Normal  Training  teachers  will  be  directly  responsible 
for  material  used  by  their  pupils. 

All  who  are  required  to  enter  this  course  must  plan 
to  do  forty  hours'  teaching  in  order  to  receive  full 
credit  for  the  same.  Any  teacher  expecting  to  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  year  may  be  permitted  to  do 
extra  work  in  order  to  complete  forty  hours. 

Promptness  on  the  part  of  teacher  as  well  as  pupil  is 
absolutely  essential  to  success. 

Helen  McNeen  Kimball,  Superintendent,  will  keep 
strict  check  on  Normal  Training  teachers. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  be  equally  prompt,  and  must 
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not  miss  any  lessons  without  notifying  the  office.  Any- 
one being  absent  three  consecutive  weeks  without  ex- 
cuse will  be  dropped. 

There  will  be  a  recital  the  third  week  in  May  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  Training  Department,  when  all 
are  expected  to  perform  at  least  two  pieces  from 
memory,  if  possible.  A  theoretical  examination  will  be 
held  the  fourth  week  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  class  in  the  theoretical  work  they  have  done 
during  the  year. 

Extension  Department 

Pupils  having  received  four  terms  of  free  instruction 
in  the  Normal  Training  Department  are  privileged  to 
register  in  the  Normal  Training  Extension  Department 
for  four  terms  more  under  the  following  regulations: 

Applicants  must  register  for  not  less  than  ten  con- 
secutive lessons  commencing  with  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term.  The  course  to  be  pursued  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ^^Progressive  Series  of  Piano  Lessons'' 
either  in  classes  of  four  or  by  private  instruction. 

One  hour  class  lesson,  one  lesson  each  week,  $5.00 
per  term.  Thirty-rninute  private  lessons,  one  lesson 
each  week,  $7.50  per  term.  Tuition  fees  payable  in 
advance. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PIANO  TUNING 


AUGUSTUS  JUDSON  MORLEY 


In  this  department  of  practical  study  the  course  is 
intended  to  cover  all  the  branches  of  theoretical  and 
applied  music  necessary  for  one  who  masters  it  to  be- 
come expert  in  the  tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos.  It 
need  not  interfere  with  one's  plans  for  study  in  other 
branches,  and  this  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  ad- 
dition to  other  courses ;  but  for  one  who  wishes  to  make 
this  his  special  study,  a  well-defined  course  is  offered 
which  may  be  completed  in  from  four  to  six  months. 
It  includes  pianoforte  study,  harmony,  ear-training, 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  piano  as 
preliminary  to  the  practical  work  with  the  tuning  ham- 
mer. No  one  should  apply  for  this  course  who  has  not 
a  keen  discrimination  of  pitch  and  some  degree  of 
natural  aptitude  for  mechanics.  The  department  is  in 
charge  of  a  practitioner  of  large  experience  and  un- 
varying success.  A  certificate  is  granted  on  comple- 
tion of  the  course.  A  special  bulletin  is  issued  for  this 
department. 

LECTURES 

Among  the  free  advantages  are  given  lectures  upon 
musical  topics  by  instructors  of  the  school.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Theory  classes  all  subjects  of  general  interest  will 
be  open  to  all  students.  Mr.  Eosborough  will  announce 
such  from  time  to  time.  Certain  lectures  in  the  History 
Course  are  free  to  all. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  University  School  of  Music  since  its  earliest  ex- 
istence has  steadfastly  refused  to  lower  its  standards 
by  claiming  to  teach  any  of  the  branches  of  applied 
music  by  correspondence. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  annually  by  well 
meaning  students  in  a  vain  effort  to  learn  something 
by  correspondence  which  requires  the  guidance  of  an 
experienced  teacher  personally  given. 

In  almost  every  case  the  verdict  is  the  same  after  the 
first  attempt,  that  the  teaching  of  applied  music  by 
correspondence  is  not  practical. 

This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  affect  the  fea- 
sibility of  successful  teaching  of  certain  theoretical 
branches.  We  have  therefore  selected  two  courses, 
harmony  and  violin  pedagogy,  as  the  most  feasible  to 
be  successfully  taught  by  correspondence. 

Correspondence  Harmony 

Consists  of  eight  terms,  five  of  harmony  and  three  of  coun- 
terpoint. Each  term  consists  of  ten  lessons  which  win  contain 
the  same  material  as  taught  in  the  class-room.  .One  lesson 
will  be  mailed  each  week  and  upon  return  will  be  promptly 
corrected  by  an  instructor  of  the  harmony  department.  This 
course  is  especially  intended  for  former  students  wishing  to 
review  and  students  leaving  the  School  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year  who  wish  to  complete  harmony  in  this  manner. 
As  stated  above,  this  course  consists  of  eight  distinct  terms, 
particulars  of  which  can  be  found  on  pages  22  and  23  of  this 
catalog.  Any  number  of  this  course  may  be  taken  just  as 
required  by  the  student.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  begin  with  number  one  if  the  student  has  had  one  or  two 
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or  three.  Number  four  may  be  taken  or  number  five,  as  the 
case  may  be.  One  credit  will  be  allowed  for  each  number 
after  the  student  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  Tui- 
tion for  correspondence  harmony,  $10.00  per  term. 

Violin    Pedagogy 

This  course  has  been  especially  prepared  for  advanced 
violin  students  and  teachers  by  the  head  of  our  violin  depart- 
ment. It  is  not  the  method  of  one  teacher  or  one  school,  but 
the  product  of  the  methods  of  the  most  famous  old  and  modem 
masters  of  the  musical  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  the  result 
of  years  of  study  and  practical  appliance  of  the  many  methods 
considered  standard  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  com- 
poser. The  course  consists  of  four  terms,  ten  lessons  in  each 
term,  and  must  begin  with  term  one.  One  lesson  will  be 
mailed  each  week  and  under  no  circumstances  will  any  one 
term  be  mailed  complete.  One  credit  will  be  allowed  for  each 
term  when  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  head  of  the 
Tiolin  department.     Tuition,  $10.00  per  term. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OF  PIANO  STUDY 


HELEN  McNEEN  KIMBALL    )  ^ 
MINNIE   STALDER  |  Instructors 


In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  pianoforte 
taught  in  The  University  School  of  Music  the  past 
twenty-three  years  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  a  course 
to  be  based  on  the  text  material  known  as  ^^The  Pro- 
gressive Series  of  Piano  Lessons/'  published  by  the 
Art  Publication  Society  and  edited  by  Leopold 
Godowsky. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  all  great  schools  of  music  to 
systematize  and  standardize  the  teaching  of  music  as 
far  as  possible,  especially  to  harmonize  the  work  of  the 
private  teacher  with  that  of  the  conservatory.  Toward 
that  end,  after  a  practical  investigation  of  four  years 
by  The  University  School  of  Music,  the  *^  Progressive 
Series''  is  acknowledged  as  the  proper  medium  of 
forming  a  closer  connection  between  private  teachers 
and  schools  of  music. 

This  course  consists  of  six  years'  work,  both  theo- 
retical and  technical.  The  theoretical  work  will  be 
taught  in  classes  or  privately  by  Mrs.  Kimball  or  Miss 
Stalder.  The  selection  of  a  teacher  for  technical  in- 
struction will  be  left  entirely  to  the  student,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  the  material  studied  must  be 
taken  from  the  course. 

The  Progressive  Series  may  be  studied  in  various 
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ways,  leading  to  certificate  or  diploma,  entirely  op- 
tional with  the  student.  Anyone  wishing  to  change  at 
any  time  and  enter  the  regular  course  may  do  so,  and 
will  be  allowed  credit  as  far  as  possible  toward  enter- 
ing classes  in  the  regular  theoretical  department,  or 
vice  versa.  A  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent 
will  be  necessary  to  earn  a  diploma  for  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

Students  having  studied  the  Progressive  Series  with 
private  teachers  outside  of  the  School  may  continue  in 
this  work  by  presenting  a  certificate  from  their  teacher 
showing  the  amount  of  work  to  their  credit.  Advanced 
students  of  pianoforte  wishing  to  earn  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  this  course  may  take  private  instruction  in 
the  theoretical  work,  thus  enabling  them  to  do  two 
years'  work  in  a  great  deal  less  time,  according  to 
ability. 

Graduates  of  the  Progressive  Series  may  earn  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  of  The  University  School 
of  Music  under  the  following  stipulations : 

Having  completed  the  Progressive  Series,  the  candi- 
date for  a  degree  must  make  a  satisfactory  showing  to 
the  Director  in  all  of  the  theoretical  branches  as  out- 
lined in  the  regular  pianoforte  course,  and  be  willing 
to  do  additional  work  in  any  subject  wherein  the  can- 
didate may  be  deficient. 

A  minor  in  applied  music,  either  Voice,  Organ  or 
Violin,  one  year. 

Instruction  in  pianoforte  by  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  graduating  class.  A  public  recital  for  graduation 
and  public  appearance  on  programs  from  time  to  time 
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at  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  These  requirements  to 
be  considered  sufficient  whenever  so  reported  by  the 
instructor  to  the  Director  of.  the  School. 

First   Year   Requirements 

Lessons  No.  1  to  No.  36,  inclusive,  with  Quarterly  Examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  term.  Twenty  Exercises  selected  at 
teacher's  discretion  from  No.  5  to  No.  40,  inclusive.  Twenty  An- 
notated Studies  selected  from  No.  5  to  No.  40,  inclusive.  Ten 
Compositions  selected  from  Grade  1  A-B. 

Second  Year 

Lessons  No.  37  to  No.  72,  inclusive,  with  Quarterly  Examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  term.  Twenty  Exercises  selected  at  teach- 
er's discretion  from  No.  41  to  No.  76,  inclusive.  Twenty  Annotated 
Studies  selected  from  No.  41  to  No.  76,  inclusive.  Ten  Composi- 
tions selected  from  Grade  2  A-B. 

Third   Year 

Lessons  No.  73  to  No.  90,  inclusive,  with  Quarterly  Examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  second  and  fourth  terms.  Fifteen  Exercises 
selected  at  teacher's  discretion  from  No.  77  to  No.  96,  inclusive. 
Fifteen  Annotated  Studies  selected  from  No.  77  to  No.  96,  inclu- 
sive.    Ten  Compositions  selected  from  Grade  3  A-B. 

Fourth  Year 

Lessons  No.  91  to  No.  108,  inclusive,  with  Quarterly  Examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  second  and  fourth  terms.  Fifteen  Exercises 
selected  at  teacher's  discretion  from  No.  97  to  No.  116,  inclusive. 
Fifteen  Annotated  Studies  selected  from  No.  97  to  No.  116,  in- 
clusive.    Six  Compositions  selected  from  Grade   4  A-B. 

Fifth   Year 

Lessons  No.  109  to  No.  126,  inclusive,  with  Quarterly  Exam- 
inations at  the  end  of  second  and  fourth  terms.  Ten  Exercises 
selected  at  teacher's  discretion  from  No.  117  to  No.  130,  inclusive. 
Six  Compositions  selected  from  Grade  5  A-B. 

Sixth  Year 

Lessons  No.  127  to  No.  144,  inclusive,  with  Quarterly  Exam- 
inations at  the  end  of  second  and  fourth  terms.  Ten  Exercises 
selected  at  teacher's  discretion  from  No.  131  to  No.  144,  inclusive. 
Ten  Annotated  Studies  selected  from  No.  131  to  No.  144,  inclusive. 
Six  Compositions  selected  from  Grade  6  A-B. 
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The  Progressive  Series  are  very  valuable,  especially 
to  teachers  intending  to  supervise  music  in  public 
schools.  Many  high  schools  all  over  the  United  States 
are  allowing  music  credits  on  this  course.  Students 
having  completed  the  first  two  years'  work  are  entitled 
to  an  Intermediate  Teacher's  and  Supervisor's  Certifi- 
cate under  the  rules  of  the  Art  Publication  Society. 
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DRAMATIC  ART 


GRACE   JEANNETTE   WELSH 


The  value  of  this  department  is  becoming  more 
thoroughly  realized  every  day.  The  work  is  extremely 
interesting  and  attractive  in  itself  and  gives  the  musi- 
cal pupil  a  bearing  and  appearance  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acquire  in  any  other  way. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY 

First    Year 

During  the  first  year  instruction  is  given  in  the  manage- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  breath;  the  proper  use  of  the  body 
in  the  development  of  Vocal  Energy;  the  most  advanced 
knowledge  of  English;  the  most  approved  methods  of  ac- 
quiring a  Distinct  Articulation;  the  function  of  the  Natural 
and  Orotund  Voices;  the  application  of  Force,  Stress,  Pitch, 
Rate,  Quantity  and  Emphasis;  the  use  of  inflection  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis  and  melodious  effect;  the  fundamentals 
of  Gesture   and  their  application. 

The  practical  results  expected  from  the  first  year's  training 
are: 

First — An  elegant  and  refined  pronunciation  of  the  English 
tongue. 

Second — An  absolutely  distinct  utterance. 

Third — A  flexible  and  melodious  voice,  by  which  the  most 
pleasing  intonations  and  the  most  natural  speaking  may  be 
secured. 

Fourth — The  development  of  the  sensibilities,  by  which 
correct,  instant  and  vigorous  emotional  expression,  responsive 
to  the  thought,  may  be  awakened. 
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Second  Year 


Study  and  delivery  of  the  Masterpieces  of  English  and 
American  Eloquence;  extended  reading  from  the  modern  Poets 
and  Prose  Writers;  special  training  in  Characterization  and 
Dialectic  forms  of  speech;  advanced  training  in  Dramatic  and 
Imaginative  Literature;  study  in  Creative  Gestural  Expres- 
sion. 

Results  expected  from  second  year's  training: 

First — The  acquisition  of  a  thoroughly  artistic  form  in  the 
reading  of  narrative,  descriptive  and  didactive  styles. 

Second — The  ability  to  analyze  and  interpret  at  sight  any 
selection  of  varied  expression. 

Third — The  power  to  entertain  and  please  as  a  public 
reader. 

Third  Year 

The  third  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  two.  During 
this  year  a  student  becomes  more  deeply  acquainted  with  the 
great  authors  of  English  Literature  and  prepares  himself 
more  fully  for  the  exacting  demands  of  public  reading. 

Drama 

The  work  of  this  class,  which  meets  once  a  week, 
consists  of  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  foremost  Dramatists 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  Miss  Welsh  on  the  modern 
American  Plays. 

Class  open  to  all  students  of  the  department. 

Plays  and  Play  Coaching 

There  is  given  to  each  first  year  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  at  least  twice  during  the  term  in  a 
short  play  directed  by  Miss  Welsh. 

Advanced  students  participate  in  the  more  difficult 
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plays  and  are  also  given  practical  experience  in  coach- 
ing, being  expected  to  direct  a  certain  number  of  plays 
each  year  in  which  first  year  students  take  the  parts. 

In  the  cases  of  Students  of  Voice  especial  attention 
is  given  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  a  song 
and  to  facial  expression. 

All  classes  and  private  lessons  are  conducted  by 
Miss  Welsh  personally. 

Credits 
Private  lessons  20 

Class  work  4 

Public  recitals  and  play  work  10 

34 

Term  of  ten  weeks,  two  half  hour  lessons  weekly, 
$25.    One  lesson  a  week,  $14. 
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EURHYTHMICS  AND  AESTHETIC  DANCING 


CHARLOTTE  WHEDON 


Expressive  bodily  motions  and  graceful  postures  are 
invaluable  to  the  person  seeking  for  public  recognition 
on  the  stage.  They  develop  graceful  control  of  the 
body  and  are  also  of  importance  as  healthful  and  pleas- 
urable exercises.  They  transform  musical  emotion  into 
graceful  and  beautiful  movements,  and  therefore  such 
instruction  has  close  relation  to  music  and  should  be 
cultivated  in  connection  with  it.  Instruction  given 
does  not  consist  merely  of  gliding  of  the  feet,  but  is  an 
art  in  which  every  part  of  the  body,  the  head,  shoul- 
ders, arms  and  feet,  become  mediums  of  expressions  of 
art. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Charlotte  Whedon, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  and  much  private  teach- 
ing, it  is  expected  that  a  large  and  interesting  class 
will  take  up  this  work. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  AND  LYCEUM  COURSES 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  young  artists  to  en- 
ter this  field  has  induced  The  University  School  of 
Music  to  offer  to  talented  students  special  one-year 
courses  in  the  most  popular  branches  of  Lyceum  work. 

Students  should  have  considerable  preparation  in 
pianoforte  or  voice  before  entering  upon  this  course, 
and  adopting  additional  accomplishments  in  the  short 
space  of  one  year. 

Successful  Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  entertainers 
must  be  able  to  sing  sufficiently  well  to  take  part  in 
ensemble  work,  besides  performing  on  one  or  more 
orchestral  instruments.  As  the  instrumental  combina- 
tions as  a  rule  are  small,  the  following  instruments  are 
considered  advisable:  violin,  'cello,  flute,  clarinet, 
saxophone  and  cornet.  Combinations  of  string  instru- 
ments suitable  for  mandolin  orchestras  are  very  popu- 
lar. These  would  include  mandolins,  guitars,  banjos, 
and  all  instruments  played  with  a  plectrum. 

Our  artist  instructors  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
branches  will  give  particular  attention  to  finish  and 
repertoire.  Sight  reading  is  a  valuable  asset  and 
memorizing  absolutely  necessary.  Our  dramatic  art 
department  will  give  special  work  calculated  to  assist 
students  to  properly  appear  before  the  public. 

No  theoretical  subjects  are  required  in  connection 
with  Chautauqua  or  Lyceum  work,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  students  to  begin  promptly  with  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  and  to  devote  their  entire  time 
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CONCERTS 

to  whatever  branches  they  may  select,  for  the  reason 
that  tryouts  for  positions  are  usually  held  early  in 
January  or  February. 

In  this  connection  we  will  say,  that  The  University 
School  of  Music  will  arrange  with  several  prominent 
Bureaus  for  hearings  or  tryouts  in  ample  time  to  allow 
successful  artists  to  do  considerable  special  work,  if 
necessary,  before  the  beginning  of  the  summer  season. 

A  word  of  explanation :  There  is  some  difference  be- 
tween Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  work.  The  Chautau- 
qua season  being  short,  usually  ten  weeks  and  out-of- 
doors,  does  not  require  the  fine  finish  necessary  for 
Lyceum  or  indoor  work-  In  either  case  the  work  must 
be  good  and  professional  to  be  accepted  by  the  public 
and  especially  by  the  management. 

Lyceum  work  calls  for  more  intense  training,  more 
experienced  artists  and  longer  repertoires.  Solo  in 
voice  and  piano  are  featured  in  Lyceum  more  than  in 
Chautauqua,  and  as  a  rule  the  Lyceum  demands  are  of 
a  much  higher  character. 

Prospective  Chautauqua  or  Lyceum  performers  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  The  University  School  of 
Music  and  will  receive  special  attention. 

CONCERTS 

A  large  number  of  public  concerts  are  given  during 
the  School  year,  in  many  of  which  advanced  students 
participate.  This  is  an  invaluable  training  and  is  only 
possible  where  many  proficient  pupils  are  assembled. 
Some  of  the  more  important  series  are  mentioned:  The 
Choral  series:   Chorus  and  soloists  in  oratorio;  Artists' 
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series :  performers  from  abroad  and  the  faculty ;  Cham- 
ber music  series;  string  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets, 
semi-public  recitals  by  instructors  and  pupils ;  weekly 
programs  by  pupils  for  the  acquirement  of  self-posses- 
sion; monthly  public  concerts  by  pupils  throughout 
the  year.  Among  the  annual  events  that  are  looked 
forward  to  with  increasing  interest  are  the  recitals  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  where  the  greatest  piano 
works  are  heard ;  the  junior  concert  and  the  commence- 
ment concert  at  the  close  of  the  School  year,  besides 
the  individual  recitals  given  by  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  These  are  all  free,  except  the  concerts  by 
artists  from  abroad  and  the  orchestra  concerts,  to 
which  students  are  adm^itted  on  presentation  of  their 
incidental  term  cards. 

The  regular  attendance  of  students  upon  high  class 
concerts  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  keen  sense  of  discrimination  in  artistic  ex- 
cellence, also  in  developing  an  individuality  of  style. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  concerts  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, at  least  two  concerts  each  term  are  offered  for 
which  the  nominal  fee  of  $1.00  vfill  be  collected  of  all 
students  at  registration  who  are  above  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Money  thus  received  will  be  known  as  the  inci- 
dental fund  and  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from 
other  fees  and  the  surplus  used  exclusively  for  provid- 
ing additional  concerts  of  a  similar  character. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION 

Students  of  the  School  who  are  graduates  of  ac- 
credited high  schools  may  be  matriculated  as  students 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  upon  the  payment  of  the 
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usual  fee.  This  will  entitle  them  to  instruction  in  all 
University  courses  which  they  are  preparing  to  enter, 
and  will  give  them  all  library,  laboratory,  and  gym- 
nasium privileges  of  University  students.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  School.  It  thus 
combines  with  music  training  sound  general  education 
at  very  slight  additional  expense. 

Students  desiring  to  carry  courses  in  English,  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  history  or 
science,  more  elementary  than  are  offered  in  the  Uni- 
versity, may  do  so  in  the  Temple  High  School,  the  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  University,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  University  campus  and  but  one  block  from  the 
School  of  Music. 

Students  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  may  take 
music  in  this  School  for  which  certain  credit  will  be 
given,  according  to  the  course  being  pursued  in  the 
University.  Those  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Fine  Arts  may  take  Voice,  Piano,  Organ  or 
Violin  under  accredited  teachers  in  this  School,  and 
may  acquire  about  one-half  of  the  total  credits  in  music 
required  by  the  State  University  for  a  degree  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  studies. 

Students  in  other  University  courses  may  also  re- 
ceive eight  points  credit  for  the  study  of  applied  music. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  TEMPLE 

The  Temple  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  use- 
ful buildings  ever  erected  here.  It  is  located  opposite 
the  State  University  Campus  and  constructed  of 
pressed  brick  and  stone  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
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ner.  It  contains  quarters  for  many  societies,  including 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  banquet  hall,  accommodations 
for  certain  philanthropic  and  musical  organizations, 
and  a  complete  theatre  which  is  used  for  lectures,  the 
dramatic  and  debating  clubs,  and  for  the  production 
of  original  plays  and  operatic  works  which  are  given 
from  time  to  time. 

AIDS  FOR  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  School  since  its  organ- 
iation  to  assist  as  far  as  it  is  able,  being  without  en- 
dowment, all  talented  and  deserving  young  men  and 
women,  to  secure  a  sound  musical  education  at  the 
lowest  expense;  for  this  reason,  which  is  purely  phi- 
lanthropic, it  offers  one  hundred  free  and  partial 
scholarships.  It  is  expected  that  no  one  will  apply  for 
these  scholarships  who  is  able  to  pay  the  regular  rates, 
and  it  is  further  stated  that  no  worthy  person  with 
sufficient  talent,  perseverance  and  good  health  was  ever 
disappointed  in  making  an  application  for  assistance. 
These  scholarships  are  granted  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  applications  for  the  same  should  be 
received  prior  to  September  first.  Examination  will 
be  conducted  by  appointment. 
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EXPENSES 

Rates  of  Tuition  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  two  lessons  each 
week,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Term  bills  are  payable  strictly  on  the  date  of  registration. 

PIANOFORTE 

MR.  SIDNEY  SILBER 
MRS.  WILL  OWEN  JONES 
MRS.  LURA  SCHULER  SMITH 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 

One  lesson  a  week 

Interpretation  class,  two  hours  weekly 

MR.  J.  PRANK  FRYSINGER 
Private  lessons 
One  lesson  a  week 

MISS  LOUISE  ZUMWINKEL 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 
One  lesson  a  week 

MISS  HAZEL  KINSCELLA 
MR.  HERBERT  SCHMIDT 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 

One  lesson  a  week 

MISS  RUTH  PILCHER 
MISS  RUTH  BAGNELL 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 

One  lesson  a  week 

MISS  KATHERINE  KIMBALL 

MISS  MARGUERITE  WOODRUFF 

MRS.  HELEN  McNEEN  KIMBALL 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes  20  00 

One  lesson  a  week  12  00 
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MISS  MINNIE  AUGUSTA  ST  ALDER 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes  $15  00 

One  lesson  a  week  8  50 

KINDERGARTEN    CLASSES   FOR   PIANO  STUDY 

MISS  CARRIE  W.  PETTIS 

MISS  MARGUERITE  KLINKER 

Class,  hour  lessons  10  00 

Private  lessons  15  00 

One  lesson  a  week  10  00 

PIPE  ORGAN 

MR.  J.  FRANK  FRYSINGER 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes  40  00 

One  lesson  a  week  22  00 

VOICE 

MR.  HOWARD  KIRKPATRICK 
MR.  MARCEL  ROGER  DE  BOUZON 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 

One  lesson  a  week 

MRS.  LILLIAN  HELMS-POLLEY 
Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 
One  lesson  a  week 

MISS  VERA  UPTON 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 
One  lesson  a  week 

MR.  HOMER  COMPTON 
MISS  LULU  CARNES 

Private  lessons,  thirty  monutes 

One  lesson  a  week 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL   METHODS 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  MILLER 

Six  hours  per  week:    Three  hours  observation  and 
practice  teaching;  three  hours  sight  reading  25  00 
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THEORY 

MRS.  HELEN  McNEEN  KIMBALL 

Class,  hour  lessons  $10  00 

DICTION 

MR.  DE  BOUZON 

Class,  hour  lessons  5  00 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION 

MR.  JOHN  ROSBOROUGH 

Class,  hour  lessons  10  00 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes  40  00 

MISS  RUTH  PILCHER 

Private  lessons  20  00 

One  lesson  a  week  12  00 

GENERAL   THEORY,    APPRECIATION,    ANALYSIS, 
EAR-TRAINING 

MR.  ROSBOROUGH 

Class,  hour  lessons  7  50 

HISTORY 

MR.  KIRKPATRICK 

Class,  hour  lessons  7  50 

VIOLIN,  VIOLA 

MR.  CARL  STECKELBERG 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes  40  00 

One  lesson  a  week  22  00 

Class  lessons  for  children,  one  hour  per  week;  first 
year,  $5.00;  second  year  6  50 

MR.  WILLIAM  QUICK 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes  25  00 

One  lesson  a  week  14  OO 
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MR.  LOEB 

Private  lessons  $20  00 

One  lesson  a  week  12  00 

ORCHESTRA  TRAINING  CLASS 

MR.  CARL  STECKELBERG 

Class,  hour  lessons  5  00 

VIOLONCELLO 

MISS  MIRIAM  LITTLE 

Private  lessons  30  00 

One  lesson  a  week  16  50 

PIANOFORTE  PEDAGOGY 

MR.  SILBER  10  00 

MISS  PETTIS  7  50 

VIOLIN  OR  VOICE  PEDAGOGY  OR  CONCERT  CLASS 

MR.  KIRKPATRICK  OR  MR.  STECKELBERG 

Class,  hour  lessons  5  00 

PIANO   SIGHT    READING  AND   ACCOMPANYING 

MISS  KINSCELLA 

Class  of  four  or  six  7  50 

ACCOMPANYING 

MR.  STECKELBERG 

Private  lessons  25  00 

FLUTE,  SAXOPHONE 

MR.  REX  FAIR 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes  25  00 

One  lesson  a  week  15  00 
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TRUMPET,  CORNET 

MR.   HARRY   BROWN 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 
One  lesson  a  week 

CLARINET 

MR.  CHARLES  EWING 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 
One  lesson  a  week 

TROMBONE 

MR.  THEODORE  KURTH 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes 
One  lesson  a  week 


$20  00 
12  50 


25  00 
15  00 


20  00 
12  50 


AESTHETIC   AND   STAGE    DANCING 


MISS  CHARLOTTE  WHEDON 
Ten  class  lessons 
Twenty  class  lessons 
Ten  private  lessons 
Private  lessons,  each 


7  50 
15  00 
25  00 

2  50 


PIANO  TUNING 

MR.  A.  J.  MORLEY 

Course,  including  study  in  all  allied  branches 


150  00 


OTHER   EXPENSES 

Rent  of  piano,  one  hour  per  hay,  per  term  4  00 

Rent  of  piano,  two  hours  per  day,  per  term  7  00 

Rent  of  Piano,  three  hours  per  day,  per  term  9  00 

Rent  of  piano,  four  hours  per  day,  per  term  10  00 
Rent  of  two-manual  organ,  one  hour  per  day,  per  term       7  50 

Incidental  fee,  for  all  matriculants,  per  term  1  00 

Diploma  fee   (additional,  $10.00  in  absentia)  10  00 

Teacher's  certificate  fee  5  00 
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Supervisor's  certificate  fee  $3  00 

Registration  fee  for  taking  practice  only  1  00 

Examination  fee  (deducted  on  registration)  2  00 
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